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Public  Lands  Offer  New  Energy  Sources 


Energy  companies  are  rushing  to  explore  the 
potential  for  alternative  energy  sources  found  on 
public  lands  in  Nevada — especially 

geothermal  and  wind.  The  price  volatility 
of  fossil  fuels  and  the  environmental 
benefits  of  reducing  greenhouse 
emissions  are  helping  drive  that 
interest.  Political  interest  is  high,  as 
well.  President  George  W.  Bush  has 
made  alternative  energy  development 
on  Federal  lands  a high  priority;  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  sponsored  a 
conference  to  discuss  opportunities  to 
expand  alternative  energy  development;  and 
the  State  of  Nevada  passed  a law  requiring 
development  of  new  renewable  energy  sources. 


The  President's  National  Energy  Policy  fully 
supports  alternative  energy  development  as 
part  of  the  multiple  use  of  public  lands, 
and  makes  recommendations  to  remove 
barriers  to  alternative  energy  growth. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
actively  pursuing  these 

recommendations  to  reevaluate 
access  limitations  to  federal  lands 
and  to  streamline  the  geothermal 
lease  application  process. 

"Our  shared  mission  is  both  simple 
and  noble,"  said  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
at  a National  Renewable  Energy  Conference. 
"We  must  explore  ways  to  better  capture  the  sun's 
light,  the  sky's  wind,  the  land's  bounty,  and  the  earth's 


Electricity,  Heat  and  Dried  Onions 


Exploration  and  leasing  for 
geothermal  on  public  lands  started 
in  the  early  1970s  when  the  Steam 
Act  was  signed  into  law. 
Development  and  electrical 
generation  on  public  lands  in 
Nevada  got  rolling  in  the  mid  1980s. 
There  are  1 2 power  plants  operating 
in  Nevada;  nine  using  public  land 
geothermal  resources  and  three 
using  privately  held  resources.  The 
plants  using  public  land  resources 
have  a total  generating  capacity  of 
165  megawatts,  enough  to  supply 
the  electrical  needs  of  165,000 
households.  The  electricity  is  sold  to 
Sierra  Pacific  Power  Company  and 


Southern  California  Edison. 

These  nine  power  plants  have 
generated  over  1 5 million  megawatt 
hours  of  electricity.  Sales  to  utilities 
total  more  than  $1  billion,  and 
Federal  royalties  from  the 
production  is  more  than  $42  million, 
half  of  which  is  returned  to  the  State 
of  Nevada.  Other  benefits  include 
jobs  and  significant  contributions  to 
the  tax  base  in  the  rural  counties 
where  the  plants  are  located. 

Generating  electricity  is  one  use  of 
geothermal  energy.  Other,  direct 
uses  in  Nevada  include  space 
heating  and  vegetable  dehydration. 
Mining  companies  use  geothermal 


heat  to  improve  the  cyanide 
leaching  process  during  winter 
months.  Direct  use  of  geothermal 
resources  is  expected  to  expand 
rapidly  in  the  future. 
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State  Director’s  Comments:  Public  Lands  Offer  New  Energy  Sources 


The  BLM  in 


Nevada  is  seeing  a dramatic  increase  in 
applications  for  energy  development. 
While  this  has  added  to  our  offices' 
already  heavy  workload,  this  interest 
should  not  come  as  a surprise  to  any  of  us. 
Nevada  is  blessed  with  natural  resources 
which,  if  developed,  will  provide  our 
citizens  with  much  cleaner  sources  of 
energy  and  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  imports. 

Industry's  interest  in  Nevada's  public 
lands  in  presently  focused  on  geothermal 
and  wind,  but  there  is  also  increasing 
interest  in  exploring  for  oil.  In  addition,  we 
are  responding  to  demands  for  added 
transmission  lines  to  meet  expanding 
consumer  demands  in  the  fastest  growing 
areas  of  our  nation.  Nevada  is  a crossroad 
to  other  rapidly  growing  states  in  the  West, 
and  major  transmission  lines  serving 


California,  Oregon  and  Arizona  cross 
public  lands  in  Nevada. 

BLM  Nevada  has  applications  for  75 
energy-related  right-of-way  permits  across 
the  state.  There  are  applications  for  nine  oil 
and  gas  pipelines,  eight  wind  energy 
projects  and  nine  gas-fired  power 
generation  facilities. 

The  demand  for  wind  energy  permits 
brought  to  BLM's  attention  that  existing 
policy  doesn't  adequately  address  the 
needs  of  the  industry  or  give  us 
appropriate  guidance.  BLM  is  developing 
an  interim  policy,  taking  into  account  needs 
identified  by  the  industry  and  including 
input  from  our  Resource  Advisory  Councils 
and  Native  American  partners. 

Nevada  may  not  be  known  for  oil 
production,  but  there  are  2 million  acres  of 
public  lands  in  Nevada  leased  for  oil 
production  that  produce  roughly  570,000 
barrels  a year. 

BLM  Nevada  has  issued  1 32  geothermal 
leases.  Nine  power  plants  are  using 
federal  geothermal  resources,  generating 
165  megawatts  a year  which  meets  the 
needs  of  nearly  165,000  households. 
There  are  about  150  applications  pending 
for  new  geothermal  leases. 

Americans  are  ready  for  cleaner 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  and 
technology  continues  to  improve  to  make 
alternative  energy  production  viable. 

This  edition  of  Nevada  Sage  will 
highlight  energy  related  activities  occurring 


on  your  public  lands.  Where  such 
development  occurs  is  the  result  of 
decisions  reached  through  our  public 
planning  process.  Each  of  you  play  a role 
in  helping  us  address  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  many  demands  being  placed  on  public 
lands.  We  encourage  you  to  share  your 
thoughts  as  we  work  together  to  meet  our 
nation's  energy  needs  in  an 
environmentally  responsible  manner. 

-Bob  Abbey 


Nevada  Sage  is  published  by 
the  Nevada  State  Office,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  to  inform 
the  public  and  employees  about 
BLM  people,  programs  and 
activities  in  Nevada. 

Questions,  comments  and 
requests  may  be  mailed  to: 

Editor 

BLM  Office  of  Communications 
P.O.  Box  12000 
Reno,  NV  89520-0006 

or  emailed  to: 
jworley@nv.blm.gov. 

The  office  is  located  at 
1340  Financial  Blvd  in  Reno 

Robert  V.  Abbey 
State  Director 

Jean  Rivers-Council 
Associate  State  Director 

Jo  Simpson 

Chief,  Communications 
JoLynn  Worley,  Editor 
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Public  Lands  Offer  New  Energy  Sources  (continued  from  page  7 ) 


heat  to  provide  energy  security  for 
America's  families." 

Last  year,  BLM  Nevada  issued  27 
geothermal  leases  and  expects  to  process 
many  more  leases  this  year,  while  eliminating 
a backlog  of  geothermal  applications. 

Low  energy  prices  during  the  1990s  kept 
geothermal  companies  from  proposing  new 
power  plants.  Hundreds  of  geothermal  leases 
were  relinquished.  That's  all  changing  now. 

Companies  have  filed  more  than  150 
noncompetitive  lease  applications  and  are 
showing  strong  interest  in  parcels  offered  at 
competitive  sale. 

BLM  Nevada  has  placed  a high  priority  on 
updating  environmental 
leasing  documents  and 
issuing  geothermal  leases 
throughout  the  State.  Last 
year,  in  coordination  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Native  Americans, 

State  agencies,  and  the 
geothermal  industry,  BLM 
identified  the  areas  where 
lease  applications  would  not 
involve  significant 

environmental  issues  to  get  a 
quick  start  on  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  requirements.  New  environmental  assessments  were 
prepared,  and  after  public  review,  20  noncompetitive  leases  were 
issued  and  a competitive  lease  sale  was  conducted  in  four  Known 


CHRIS  ROSS  PHOTOS 


Geothermal  Resource  Areas.  The  sale 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  seven 
competitive  leases  for  a total  of 
$240,000,  half  of  which  is  returned  to 
the  State. 

Once  NEPA  documents  for  areas  with 
more  complex  environmental  issues  is 
completed,  the  remaining  public  lands 
compatible  with  geothermal  development 
will  be  available  for  leasing. 

BLM  expects  to  see  continual  growth  of 
alternative  energy  development.  The 
Nevada  Legislature's  Renewable  Energy 
Portfolio  is  a State  law  requiring  15 
percent  of  all  new  generation  to  come 
from  renewable  energy 
sources  by  201  3.  By  the 
end  of  next  year,  3 
percent  of  new  power 
generation  must  come 
from  alternative  energy 
sources.  Nevada  utility 
companies  say  342 
megawatts  from 

renewable  energy  must 
be  on  line  by  the  end  of 
2006,  and  have 
requested  bids  from 
developers  to  cover  this 
new  generation  capacity 
requirement.  The  utilities  will  rely  primarily  on  new  geothermal 
and  wind  development  to  meet  this  objective.  Solar  is  expected 
to  supply  an  additional  20  megawatts.  -* 
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Public  Lands  Offer  New  Energy  Sources  (continued  from  page  3) 


Clearing  the  way  for  exploration  will  lead  to  a permitting 
workload  for  drilling  and  power  plant  development.  BLM  has 
received  permit  applications  for  a geothermal  power  plant  at  Rye 
Patch,  and  geothermal  companies  say  many  more  will  be 
submitted  later  this  year. 


BLM  will  cosponsor  an  international  energy  conference  in  Reno 
in  November.  All  types  of  energy  development  will  be  discussed 
at  the  conference,  but  alternative  energy  development  is  sure  to 
be  a main  topic  of  discussion. 

-Rich  Hoops 


Fluid  Minerals 


David.  Firth  Named  Deputy  State  Director  of  Support  Services 


David  Firth  can  be  compared  to  a winning  knowledge  of  productivity  management  and 

basketball  team,  he's  got  depth,  skill,  drive  and  resource  allocation  resulted  in  bench  marking  tools 

experience.  As  the  new  deputy  state  director  for  the  for  the  sizing  of  military  hospitals.  While  in  San 

Division  of  Support  Services  at  the  BLM  State  Office  Antonio,  he  was  a volunteer  statistician  with  the 

in  Reno,  Firth  will  manage  cadastral  survey,  NBA  San  Antonio  Spurs. 

geographic  science,  human  resources,  information  Apparently  he  applies  the  full-court  press  to  his 

resources,  budget  and  fiscal  resources,  customer  personal  time,  too.  He  teaches  Federal 

service  and  the  information  access  center.  With  25  Appropriations  Law  with  the  Graduate  School,  USDA, 

years  of  Federal  experience  in  management,  has  published  numerous  free-lance  articles  in 

administration  and  supervision,  he  brings  a thick  magazines,  and  worked  as  a part-time  sports 

play  book  to  Nevada.  Most  recently  he  was  the  correspondent  with  the  Monterey  County  Herald 

Director  of  Administrative  Services  with  the  Defense  newspaper,  covering  events  from  high  school  sports 

Finance  and  Accounting  Service  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  to  the  U.S.  Open  at  Pebble  Beach, 

where  he  received  the  Vice  President's  Hammer  He  holds  a master's  degree  in  business 

Award  for  Excellence  in  Government.  administration  from  Central  Michigan  University 

David's  work  with  the  Joint  Healthcare  Program  in  and  a bachelor's  degree  in  history  from  the 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  led  to  improvements  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  David  and  his  wife  Wendy 
military  direct  health  care  system.  His  extensive  have  two  daughters. 


Public  Land  Foundation  Honors 
Tonopah  Manager 


Women  in  Mining... and  Education 


Craig  MacKinnon  was  named  "Outstanding  Public  Land 
Professional  Manager"  for  2001  by  the  Public  Land  Foundation 
for  his  work  as  assistant  field  manager  for  the  Tonopah  Field 
Station.  The  national  award  is  described  by  Foundation  President 
George  Lea  as  recognition  of  professional  public  lands  managers 
for  special  professional  achievement  and  courage,  not  simply 
good  performance. 

MacKinnon  planned,  coordinated  and  completed  livestock 
impoundments  on  two  public  land  allotments  in  central  Nevada. 
He  directed  and  supervised  the  removal  of  235  unauthorized 
livestock  that  had  been  in  unauthorized  grazing  use  on  the  public 
lands  for  more  than  six  years. 

MacKinnon's  skill  in  building  partnerships  and  providing 
leadership  helped  with  public  land  transfers  for  the  Timbisha  Tribal 
Homeland  and  the  Barrick  Bullfrog  Mine's  Rhyolite  exchange. 
MacKinnon  issued  a final  multiple-use  decision  on  the  Reveille 
Allotment,  which  involved  a lengthy  monitoring  and  evaluation 
process  on  an  area  with  complex  resource  issues  and  a long 
history  of  appeals  and  litigation.  MacKinnon  supported  the 
establishment  of  the  Goldfield  Bike  Trail,  and  he  helped  develop 
the  Tonopah  planning  area  strategy  for  dealing  with  bankrupt 
mining  companies  and  abandoned  mines. 

MacKinnon's  name  will  be  inscribed  on  the  "Hall  of  Fame 
Board"  at  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Washington  office. 
The  Public  Land  Foundation  is  the  only  national  membership 
organization  dedicated  solely  to  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of 
the  National  Public  Lands  System  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  is  a nonprofit  group  whose 
members  are  private  individuals  and  organizations,  and  retired 
and  active  BLM  employees. 


The  Winnemucca  and  Battle  Mountain  Chapters  of 
Women  in  Mining  received  BLM's  National  Solid  Minerals 
Award  for  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  science 
education  in  area  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Arloa  Woolford  of  Winnemucca  and  Betty  Valley  of  Battle 
Mountain  accepted  the  award  for  Women  in  Mining  at  a 
national  minerals  conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

Student  scholarships,  teacher  education  workshops  and 
classroom  presentations  are  all  ways  the  organization 
reaches  out  to  tell  about  the  importance  of  minerals  in  our 
way  of  life.  Scholarships  are  given  to  students  interested 
in  a career  in  mining.  Lesson  plans  at  the  Women  in 
Mining  website  www.womeninmining.org  include 
teaching  tools  such  as  cupcake  core  drilling  and 
chocolate  chip  cookie  mining. 

Last  year  720  high  school  freshmen  learned  about 
mining  by  playing  CHOICES,  a copyrighted  mining  and 
geography  game  created  by  Woolford. 

-Diane  Murray 

Bottle  Mountain  Field  Office 


New  National  Foundation  to  Support  Wild  Horse  Program 


The  romantic  image  of  horses  running  wild  and  free  in  the  untamed  West  is  an  icon  of  American  popular  culture.  Through  art,  literature 
and  film,  wild  horses  have  come  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  West-freedom  from  restraint.  Wild  burros  have  their  own  niche  in  Western 
popular  culture-the  steady,  sturdy  companion  to  miners  and  priests  of  a bygone  era. 

Image,  however,  needs  to  be  associated  with  2 1 st  century  management  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  which  includes  the  adoption  of  excess 
animals  removed  from  the  rangelands.  The  newly-formed  National  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Foundation  is  being  established  to  promote  the 
BLM's  National  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Program. 

The  Foundation's  objectives  are  to:  promote  the  wild  horse  and  burro  program,  market  the  adoption  program  and  adoption  events, 
enhance  public  education,  develop  a national  registry  and  develop  a mentor  program  to  help  adopters  be  more  successful  with  their 
animals.  By  increasing  adoption  numbers,  the  Foundation  hopes  to  help  the  BLM  achieve  appropriate  population  numbers  on  the  public 
rangelands. 
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Burro  Well 

Burro  Well  in  Big  Smoky  Valley  is  back 
to  being  a reliable  source  of  water  for 
wild  burros,  cattle  and  wildlife.  The  wild 
horse  in  the  picture  joined  the  burro 
herd  years  ago.  The  solar-powered 
pumping  system  is  maintained  and 
improved  through  the  cooperation  of 
local  ranchers,  the  BLM,  the  Forest 
Service  and  most  recently,  the  National 
Mustang  Association  of  St.  George, 
Utah.  The  non-profit  organization  paid 
for  replacement  solar  panels.  The 
system  provides  12  to  30  volts  of  solar 
power  to  a pump  which  fills  a large 
water  tank  and  a smaller  overflow 
tank.  A "critter  ladder"  is  installed  in 
the  tanks  so  small  animals  can  climb  if 
they  fall  in.  The  central  Nevada  well 
was  originally  drilled  50  years  ago  to 
supply  water  to  a nearby  uranium 
mining  site. 


Formation  of  the  Foundation  was  researched  by  the  State  of  Nevada  Wild 
Horse  Commission  and  the  BLM.  The  Articles  of  Incorporation  were  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Nevada,  however,  the  Foundation's  goals  are 
national  in  scope.  The  Foundation  will  be  independent  of  federal  and  state 
government,  and  is  non-political. 

While  a formal,  national  announcement  about  the  Foundation  is 
anticipated  later  in  the  year,  a three-person  board  of  trustees  and  an  initial 
advisory  board  are  working  with  a Montana  consultant  to  develop  by-laws, 
establish  a physical  presence,  and  hire  key  staff. 

Current  Board  of  Trustees  members  are  Frank  Cassas,  Dawn  Lappin  and 
John  Falen,  all  of  Nevada.  Additional  trustees  will  be  added  as  the 
Foundation  grows. 

-Maxine  Shane 

Office  of  Communications 


Barrick  Bullfrog  Is  A Good  Friend  of. ..Beatty 


public  ownership  in  exchange  for  563  acres  south  of  Rhyolite,  where 
existing  Barrick  mining  facilities  were  located  on  public  land. 

Now  more  than  90  percent  of  Rhyolite,  including  the  town's  historic 
train  depot,  is  publicly  owned.  The  depot  was  built  around  the  time 
the  Rhyolite  silver  mining  boom  started  in  1905,  and  in  the  years 
after  the  town  was  abandoned,  was  used  as  a casino,  a brothel  and 
a residence,  according  to  Roberta  McGonagle,  an  archaeologist  with 
the  Battle  Mountain  Field  Office. 

BLM  eventually  plans  to  turn  the  train  depot  into  a visitor's  center, 
but  the  building  will  have  a fence  around  it  until 
funding  becomes  available  to  start 
renovations.  Barrick  replaced  the  roof 
on  the  old  depot  before  conveying  it 
to  BLM. 

The  Tom  Kelly  Bottle  House, 
which  was  built  in  1 906 


When  the  Barrick  Bullfrog  mine  closed  in  November  1999,  the 
owners  decided  they  wanted  to  make  a lasting  contribution  to  the 
nearby  town  of  Beatty  and  the  historic  ghost  town  of  Rhyolite. 

Barrick  followed  standard  mine  closure  activities  to  dismantle  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  drain  the  tailings  ponds,  reshape  the  hills 
that  were  carved  away  by  heavy  equipment,  and  seed  the  site  with 
native  plants.  They  did  an  outstanding  job  of  closing  the  mine  in  an 
environmentally  sound  manner,  but  didn't  stop  there.  They  exchanged 
land  to  public  ownership,  made  safe  old  open  mine  shafts  and  gifted 
the  town  of  Beatty  with  a water  supply  system. 

BLM  gave  national  recognition  to  Barrick's  "good  neighbor"  efforts 
in  presenting  them  the  Sustainable  Development  Award  for  integrating 
economic,  environmental  and  social  issues  in  their  business  practices. 

Exchanging  Property  The  land  exchange  between  the 
Barrick  Bullfrog  and  BLM  has  the  potential  to  bring  more  tourism  into 
the  area.  Barrick  conveyed  155  acres  of  private  land  in  Rhyolite  to 


using  bottles  as  bricks,  is  a popular  attraction  to  Rhyolite.  Volunteer 
BLM  caretakers  watch  over  the  Bottle  House  and  the  old  train  depot. 
Beatty  is  a gateway  to  Death  Valley  National  Park.  Barrick  eventually 
plans  to  convey  1 4 of  the  563  acres,  along  with  former  Barrick 
Bullfrog  administrative  buildings,  to  the  park. 

Two  pending  conveyances  are  in  the  works  between  Barrick 
Bullfrog  and  the  town  of  Beatty:  A well,  storage  tank  and  water 
supply  system  built  by  Barrick  will  eventually  supply  two-thirds  of 
the  town's  water  supply;  and  Barrick  will  give  67  acres  along  State 
Highway  374,  between  Beatty  and  Rhyolite,  to  the  Beatty 
Economic  Development  Corporation  to  develop  an  industrial  park. 

Keeping  the  Public  Safe  Barrick  Bullfrog  was 
instrumental  in  the  statewide  initiative  to  reduce 
abandoned  mine  land  hazards.  They 
filled  or  fenced  27  old  open  mine 
shafts  and  adits  on  public  lands 
near  Beatty.  The  company  also 
fenced  and  backfilled  nine 
shafts  on  the  lands  acquired 
by  the  public  in  the  Rhyolite 


land  exchange.  Although  Barrick  did  not  create  these  abandoned 
mines,  the  company  voluntarily  donated  the  manpower  and 
equipment  to  eliminate  these  safety  hazards. 

Closing  fhe  Mine  Barrick  Bullfrog  also  went  above  and 
beyond  expectations  with  their  site  reclamation  efforts.  They  back- 
filled the  main  pit  with  about  80  to  90  feet  of  earth,  to  a point 
where  they  believed  the  ground  water  would  rebound  and  mitigate 
the  possibility  of  acid  rock  drainage.  They  put  an  earthen  berm,  in 
addition  to  fences,  around  the  open  pits. 

Barrick  did  a great  deal  of  revegetation  research  with  native 
plants  during  the  years  they  mined  for  gold.  They  built  a series  of 
greenhouses  at  the  mine  to  research  "deep  pot"  techniques  of 
growing  native  plants.  This  technique  involves  using  long  sections  of 
PVC  pipe  as  planters  to  allow  native  species  to  establish  roots  for 
later  transplant.  They  also  gathered  native  seeds  by  vacuuming 
washes  and  drainages  in  the  area.  Mine  employees  made  their  way 
along  these  rocky  ribbons,  vacuuming  seeds  from  between  the 
rocks.  Locally-grown  native  plant  seeds  improve  the  chances  for 
successful  revegetation. 

-Richard  Brown 

Office  of  Communications 
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Nevada  Crude 


Chances  of  hitting  a gusher  are  so  slim  even  Nevada  bookmakers 
don't  give  odds.  A driller  has  about  a five  percent  chance  of  hitting  a 
commercial  well.  Hitting  a big  oil  payoff  has  happened  here  before. 
Nevada  public  lands  have  produced  48  million  barrels  since  the  first 
discovery  well  was  drilled  in  1954.  The  prize  oil  men  remember,  and 
hope  to  replicate,  is  the  highest  producing  well  in  the  United  States  is  on 
public  lands  in  Nevada. 

The  wells  in  the  Grant  Canyon  Field  have  combined  for  over  20  million 
barrels  from  only  300  acres  of  land.  There  are  about  1,000  oil  wells 
drilled  in  the  state,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  east-central  Nevada's 
Railroad  and  Pine  valleys.  Generally,  oil  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
state  and  geothermal  activity  is  on  the  west  side. 

Annual  production  is  571 ,000  barrels  which  brings  in  more  than  $1 .5 
million  in  royalties  and  another  $3  million  in  rentals;  half  of  each  go  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  to  the  state  school  fund.  Leasing  has  increased,  but 
drilling  in  Nevada  has  not  recovered  since  the  price  of  oil  fell  to  $5  a 
barrel  in  1 999. 

Hitting  a good  producer  is  to  some  extent  a matter  of  luck.  The 
financial  backing  to  drill  a well,  which  costs  more  than  $100  a foot  to 
an  average  depth  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  takes  a bit  of  luck,  too. 
Another  obstacle  to  overcome  is  a lack  of  infrastructure  to  deliver  and 
refine  the  oil.  There  is  a refinery  in  Railroad  Valley,  and  some  of 
Nevada's  production  is  exported  to  a refinery  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Public  land  resources  provide  many  benefits  to  Americans.  Perhaps  oil 
production  will  help  us  rely  less  on  foreign  imports  as  new  energy 
policies  are  developed. 


-JoLynn  Worley 

Office  of  Communications 
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Top  Ten  Reasons  to  Drill 
in  Nevada... 

l. 

Single  permit  form,  meets  BLM  and 
Nevada  Division  of  Minerals 
requirements. 

2. 

Partnership  with  joint  oversight  of 
operations  with  Nevada  Division 
of  Minerals. 

3. 

Development  of  archaeological 
predictive  models  with  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  to 
anticipate  survey  needs,  timing 
and  costs. 

4. 

Wells  with  initial  daily  production 
flowing  over  4,000  barrels. 

5. 

Interagency  leasing  task  force  with 
Nevada  Commission  on  Minerals 
facilitated  automation. 

6. 

Digitize  and  map  all  parcels 
available  for  leasing  in  two- 
year  window. 

7. 

140  new  leases  in  fiscal 
year  2002. 

8. 

Great  potential  with  a wildcat 
frontier  of  1 00  non-producing 
acres  to  every  acre  tied  to 
production. 

9. 

Oil  production  from  fractures  in 
volcanic  rocks  and  temperatures 
reaching  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

10. 

One  lease  has  three  different 
oil  fields. 

-Steve  Wells 

Petroleum  Engineer 

Getting  to  Good  Science 


A new  probability  model  is  streamlining  land  use 
planning  for  oil  and  gas  development  on  public 
lands.  When  a surface-disturbing  project  is 
proposed  on  public  lands  the  BLM  must 
determine  if  that  use  will  impact  significant 
historic  and  prehistoric  resources.  In  many 
cases  an  inventory  of  the  proposed  area 
hasn't  been  done.  These  inventories  can  be 
expensive  and  time  consuming. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  BLM  Nevada 
has  been  developing  models  of  past  ways 
and  manners  of  living  that  help  us  to 
predict  where  significant  cultural  resources 
may  be  found.  Probability  models  to 
predict  the  density  and  distribution  of 
archaeological  sites  can  eliminate  some 
areas  from  inventory  and  diminish  the 
intensity  of  inventory  in  some  areas.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  plan  energy 
development  in  ways  that  minimize 
impacts  to  historic  and  prehistoric 
resources  that  help  all  of  us  understand 
and  appreciate  the  past.  Modeling  can 
also  help  minimize  the  time  and  cost  of 
processing  requests  for  development. 

In  1995  and  1996,  BLM  developed  an 
model  of  past  lifeways  in  Railroad  Valley  in  eastern 
Nevada.  This  model  became  the  scientific  basis  for  a rational 
approach  to  processing  applications  to  drill  in  Nevada's  largest 
oil  producing  region.  The  land-use  plan  that  was  developed  from 
the  model  allowed  BLM  to  adjust  the  level  of  inventory  needed  to 
match  the  likelihood  of  finding  significant  resources.  The  result  is  a 


30  percent  reduction  in  processing  costs  in  Railroad  Valley. 

After  the  success  of  the  Railroad  Valley  effort,  the 
same  modeling  process  is  being  used  in  Pine  Valley, 
the  next  most  promising  area  for  oil  and  gas 
development.  The  Pine  Valley  Project  is  a 
partnership  effort  among  the  BLM,  U.S. 

Department  of  Energy  and  the  Nevada  State 
Division  of  Minerals.  Better  information 
management  and  scientific  modeling 
can  bring  more  effective,  less 
expensive  environmental 
compliance  for  oil  and  gas 
development  in  a new  area. 

Experience  gained  so  far  shows  that  the 
modeling  approach  could  be  applicable  to 
other  programs  and  areas. 

Archaeological  modeling  will  improve 
BLM's  management  of  existing  data  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  developing 
future  data  inventories.  Digitizing  the 
records  and  producing  a format  that 
prescribes  the  appropriate  level  of 
resource  protection  will  be  a useful 
planning  tool  for  program  specialists, 
managers  and  public  land  customers. 

-Pat  Barker 
Archaeologist 
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Capturing  An  Energetic  Wind 


Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  or  is  it  in  the  pocketbook?  Residents 
of  Goodsprings  and  Sandy  Valley  are  grappling  with  the  potential  impacts 
of  a proposed  wind  energy  farm.  A string  of  wind  turbines  along  a 
mountain  ridge  looks  like  a supersized  crazy  picket  fence?something  the 
landscape  artist  Christo  might  concoct.  Jarring  to  some,  interesting  to 
others,  and  a financial  gamble  for 
renewable  energy  investors. 

Table  Mountain  Wind  Company,  a 
joint  venture  between  Global 
Renewable  Energy  Partners  and 
Siemens  Energy  and  Automation,  wants 
to  develop  a 150-megawatt  wind- 
powered  electric  generation  facility 
about  20  miles  out  of  Las  Vegas  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Spring  Mountains. 

The  wind  energy  farm,  as  proposed, 
would  significantly  alter  the  panoramic 
views  in  the  area  and  has  the  potential 
to  impact  bighorn  sheep  and  migratory 
birds.  It  could  also  be  a reliable,  economical  and  environmentally 
acceptable  energy  source  for  the  region. 

Why  Here? 

The  short  answer:  it's  windy.  According  to  the  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  prepared  for  the  project,  as  early  as  1986,  wind 
speed  information  was  being  collected  in  the  Table  Mountain  area 
by  the  Desert  Research  Institute  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas.  Detailed  data  collected  with  an  array  of  anemometers 
indicate  the  area  is  ideal  for  a wind-powered  electric  generation 
facility.  High  elevations,  steep-sided  ridges  and  winds  with  enough 
velocity  and  duration  show  Table  Mountain  is  a good  economic 
prospect  for  wind-powered  electric  generation. 

Converting  the  Wind  to  Electricity 

Electricity  will  be  generated  as  the  wind  spins  about  153  three- 


bladed  rotors,  each  1 80  to  280  feet  in  diameter.  A gearbox 
transmits  the  rotor  power  to  a generator.  The  generator  will 
produce  800  kilowatts  or  1 .5  megawatts  of  power,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  turbines  used.  The  power  is  sent  to  a transformer  at 
the  base  of  the  tower.  The  current  runs  through  underground  or 


overhead  collection  lines  to  a substation.  From  the  substation,  the 
voltage  is  increased,  or  stepped  up,  for  delivery  to  a utility 
transmission  line.  At  that  point  the  energy  is  on  the  electric 
transmission  grid,  mixed  in  with  electricity  generated  from  other 
sources  and  on  it  way  to  users. 

Capturing  the  wind's  energy  is  straightforward.  Getting  the 
project  approved  in  a configuration  that  is  environmentally 
acceptable  and  financially  feasible  is  complicated.  The 
environmental  issues  and  various  alternatives  for  the  project  are 
being  analyzed  in  a draft  environmental  impact  statement.  The  next 
step  is  to  review  public  comments  on  the  proposal  for  consideration 
in  the  preparation  of  a final  environmental  impact  statement. 

-JoLynn  Worley 
Office  of  Communications 
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Winds  of  Change 


You  don't  have  to  be  in  Nevada  very  long  before  you  realize  it's 
windy  here.  Back  in  1861,  Mark  Twain  had  barely  set  foot  off  the 
stagecoach  and  was  nearly  bowled  over  by  a Washoe  Zephyr,  a 
wind  so  strong  it  blew  "...  a soaring  dust  drift  about  the  size  of  the 
United  States  set  up  edgewise..." 


The  Washoe  Zephyr  is  a chinook  wind  that  blows  off  the  eastern 
Sierra  Nevada  and  rips  through  the  valleys  below.  Because 
Nevada  is  a series  of  basins  and  ranges,  there  are  lots  of  winds 
created  by  differential  heating.  The  valleys  heat  up  more  than  the 
mountain  ridges,  creating  an  area  of  low  pressure.  The  cooler 
mountain  air  rushes  down  the  slopes  from  high  pressure  to  low, 
giving  Nevada  nearly  as  many  windy  days  as  days  of  sunshine. 

Curses  to  the  wind  may  turn  to  praises  if  wind  energy  generation 
becomes  economically  practical.  Industry  representatives  are 
becoming  increasingly  interested  in  exploring  Nevada's  potential 
for  wind  energy  and  are  knocking  on  BLM  field  office  doors  for 
rights-of-ways  to  set  up  monitoring  equipment.  Rights-of-way  (ROWs) 
for  wind  monitoring  and  energy  development  are  presenting  BLM 
with  new  issues  that  aren't  covered  by  existing  regulations. 

What  if  more  than  one  company  wants  a ROW  to  monitor  wind  in 


the  same  area?  If  one  company  gets  a ROW  to  monitor  in  an  area, 
does  that  same  company  get  the  ROW  to  develop  the  energy?  Should 
ROWs  be  issued  on  a first  come,  first  served  basis  or  should  a 
competitive  process  be  created?  What  should  the  rental  fee  based  on? 

These  issues  and  concerns,  and  others,  are  being  discussed  with 
industry  representatives  and  other  publics  to 
develop  an  Interim  Policy  that  will  establish  a 
consistent  authorization  process  for  wind  energy 
projects  on  public  lands. 

Wind  data  collected  through  monitoring  shows  if 
a site  is  a good  prospect  for  developing  a wind 
energy  project.  If  a wind  energy  developer  wants  to 
move  forward  with  a project,  the  site  will  be 
screened  for  conformance  with  existing  land  use 
plans  for  known  conflicts  with  wilderness  study 
areas,  visual  resource  issues,  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  Native  American  traditional 
cultural  properties  and  mining  claims  and  mineral 
leases.  Proposed  development  projects  will  be 
evaluated  through  an  environmental  impact  statement. 

According  to  information  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy's  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory,  there  are  many 
places  in  Nevada  with  excellent  and  outstanding  wind  resource 
potential.  Washoe,  Humboldt,  Eureka,  White  Pine  and  Nye 
counties  all  have  areas  of  outstanding  wind  potential.  The 
availability  of  wind  is  the  first  step  toward  wind  energy  production. 
Financial  backing  and  the  ability  to  link  into  the  power  grid  to 
deliver  the  energy  are  the  factors  that  make  or  break  a project. 

The  wind  blows  wild  and  free,  seemingly  there  for  the  taking.  As 
Mark  Twain  wrote,  "a  Washoe  wind  is  by  no  means  a trifling 
matter."  Perhaps  wind  energy  developers  are  getting  close  to 
taking  the  Washoe  Zephyrs  seriously. 

-JoLynn  Worley 

Office  of  Communications 
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Historic  Trails  Center  Good  Fit  for 
Elko’s  Western  Heritage  Image 

Starting  as  a grassroots  effort  by  Elko  citizens  in  1998,  the 
California  Trails  Interpretive  Center  in  Elko  is  several  steps  closer 
to  being  a reality.  The  basic  building  blocks  for  the  interpretive 
plan — primary  interpretive  themes  and  visitor  experience 
goals — were  completed  in  January  by  a core  team  of  northeast 
Nevada  trail  experts  and  historians,  National  Park  Service 

specialists  and  BLM  staff. 
The  next  step  is  to 
complete  the  interpretive 
plan,  which  is  expected 
by  the  end  of  March,  and 
then  move  on  to 
contracting  the  design  of 
the  building. 

"When  people  visit  the 
Trails  Center  or  the  trail  wayside  interpretive  sites  around 
northeastern  Nevada,  we  want  them  to  say  'Wow!,'  said 
Helen  Hankins,  BLM's  Elko  Field  Office 
Manager.  "BLM  is 
fortunate  to  have  the 
dedicated  citizens  of 
Elko,  Elko  County,  and 
northeast  Nevada  to 
help  us  make  this  Trail 
Center  happen." 

The  proposed  $18 
million  project  is  a 
private/public  partnership 
of  local,  county,  state  and 
federal  partners,  the  City 
Elko,  Elko  County,  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  the  BLM. 

-Mike  Brown 
Elko  Field  Office 


Comstock  Cemeteries 
Rising  From  the  Dead 


The  historic  cemeteries  of  the  Comstock  are  fading  memorials 
to  the  laboring  classes  that  toiled  behind  the  machinery  of 
industrialized  mining.  Tombstone  writings  tell  of  mining  accidents 
and  other  casualties  of  life  on  the  Comstock  during  the  1 800s. 

Twelve  decades  of  erosion,  fire  and  vandalism  have  taken  a 
toll.  Resurrecting  these  historic  cemeteries  is  a coordinated  effort 
by  the  BLM's  Carson  City  Field  Office  and  the  Comstock 
Cemetery  Foundation.  The  Comstock  Cemetery  Preservation 
Project  is  funded  in  part  from  a $350,000  grant  received  from 
Save  America's  Treasures,  a public-private  partnership  between 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  Additional  funds  and  services  are  provided  by  the 
Cemetery  Foundation,  the  State  of  Nevada,  Storey  County,  the 
Comstock  Historic  District  Commission,  and  other  local 
businesses  and  organizations. 

BLM  firefighters  have  removed  tons  of  dried  brush  that 
threatened  the  wooden  monuments  and  gravestones  of  several 
cemeteries.  Archaeological  surveys  will  map  hundreds  of 
individual  burial  sites.  A comprehensive  preservation  master 
plan  is  being  prepared  that  will  include  erosion  control, 
landscaping,  irrigation,  security  fencing  and  paths  and  trails. 
The  final  phase  will  include  upgraded  parking  areas  and 
historical  interpretive  displays. 

-Mark  Struble 

Carson  City  Field  Office 
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Portraits 


of  Nature  Now  Available 


Late  last  year,  Roy  Purcell's  Portraits  of  Nature  was 
released  to  an  eager  audience.  In  the  first  month  of 
publication,  more  than  600  copies  were  sold.  The 
full-color  illustrated  book  showcases  more  than  250 
plants  and  animals  in  the  Mojave  Desert  and 
includes  information  on  endangered  and  threatened 
species  and  desert  survival  tips. 

The  hard  cover  book  sells  for  $38.50  and  the  soft 
cover  sells  for  $22.50.  The  book  can  be  ordered  at 
1-800-626-9673  or  www.kcpublications.com. 

A portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  book  will  go  to 
the  Outside  Las  Vegas  Foundation.  The  foundation  is 
a private  nonprofit  organization  of  community  and 
business  leaders  and  private  citizens  working  with 
federal  land  management  agencies  to  improve  the 
long-term  stewardship  of  the  public  lands  and  to 
enrich  the  experiences  of  those  who  visit. 

-Kirsten  Cannon 
Las  Vegas  Field  Office 


If  you  like  Nevada  history,  geology  and  wildlife,  visit  the  Interpretive  Association  Center  at  the  BLM's  Nevada 
State  Office  in  Reno.  The  Center,  managed  by  the  Eastern  Sierra  Interpretive  Association,  specializes  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  eastern  Sierra  foothills  and  Nevada,  offering  educational  books,  t-shirts,  posters,  maps 
and  toys.  The  Center  is  located  with  the  BLM's  public  room  at  1340  Financial  Blvd.  Topo  and  land  status  maps 
are  also  available.  Store  hours  are  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 


Norton  Speaks 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton 
speaks  to  volunteers  and  media 
representatives  at  Red  Rock  Canyon 
National  Conservation  Area  in  early 
December.  Norton  was  in  Las  Vegas  to 
speak  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Travel  and  Tourism  to  promote  the  economic 
benefits  public  lands  provide  the  Western 
tourism  industry.  Norton  recognized  the 
Friends  of  Red  Rock  Canyon,  a volunteer 
organization  that  gives  thousands  of  service 
hours  each  year  to  making  people's  visits  to 
the  National  Conservation  Area  a quality 
experience,  and  the  Red  Rock  Canyon 
Interpretive  Association,  which  operates  the 
Visitor's  Center  bookstore  and  gift  shop  and 
staffs  the  collection  stations.  She  also  gave 
tribute  to  the  Outside  Las  Vegas  Foundation. 
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